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Abstract: In this paper, the authors start from the assumption that what is taught in secondary/high schools forms 
the basis of the general knowledge learners carry with them when they start their university studies. Discourse 
analysis of first-year university students’ responses to a reading comprehension question (purposefully selected 
from a cohort of 500+ students taking a first-semester Academic Communication Skills course) shows how 
erroneous this hypothesis might be. In addition to this discourse analysis, we examined the secondary/high school 
curriculum (Ministry of Education and Training, Eswatini) in order to highlight the main elements of slavery taught 
in the schools. We investigate the notion of critical thinking—or lack thereof—in relation to some unexpected 
answers to an examination question relating to slavery. We highlight some of the possible reasons for the presence 
of a high number (76 responses out of 507) of surprising student responses and how a reading comprehension 
question has shed light on it. 


Keywords: critical thinking, higher education, traditional and modern slavery, reading comprehension, social 
justice 


Introduction 

In modern education, critical thinking is a core competency that needs to be developed. When in a 
reading comprehension examination at a university on the African continent, due to a possible 
misunderstanding of the content of a reading passage and in response to a question about slavery, a 
large number of university students write that slaves were taken care of by their owners in the past, 
educators should be alarmed. Have the students been misinformed at high school; do they lack critical 
thinking skills or is the passage misleading? 

This article examines and critiques the assumption that university students’ schema on different 
subjects is always formed at school and is stable and permanent. Using the example of a group of 
students’ interpretations of the concept of slavery, we discuss the value of helping students to develop 
and maintain the right schema—in this case knowing the meaning and types of slavery—to enhance 
their learning experience and to get one step closer to reaching social justice. And to reach this goal, we 
would argue that educators at any level should assist students to develop critical thinking skills so that 
they can combine both their learned and acquired knowledge to better interact with the world around 
them. Accordingly, after briefly reviewing the concepts of slavery and modern slavery and the place of 
critical thinking in teaching, learning and assessment in higher education institutions (HEI), we will 
introduce the context of the study, provide an analysis of the reading comprehension exam paper of a 
group of first-year students at the University of Eswatini and have an in-depth look at how their 
responses may have been formed. 
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Literature Review 


The Concept of Slavery: Traditional and Modern 

We will begin this section by briefly reviewing the concept of slavery, as it is relevant to the content 
of the exam that has informed our decision to conduct our small-scale study. To develop our arguments 
alongside the discussion of the definition of slavery and the importance of including social justice-related 
issues in education, we will then continue by reviewing the impact and significance of critical thinking 
and schema on effective reading comprehension in particular and education in general. 

The term slavery is entangled with the concept of ownership. Slaves were owned by their slave- 
masters and owners and had to obey them. The popular understanding of the concept of a slave is Black 
Africans being brought to the US by force, chained and tortured. Reviewing the existing documents and 
autobiographies of some of the slaves who were brought to the US during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries such as Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An American Slave by Frederick 
Douglass (1845), Roots, the Saga of an American Family by Alex Haley (1976), 12 years a slave by 
Solomon Northup (2014) confirm these beliefs. In 1641 slavery was legalized in Massachusetts, USA. This 
meant that slaves could be sold as the property of their owners, and many lived in extremely difficult 
conditions. The American Civil War led to the official adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution on December 18, 1865—246 years after the first shipload of captive Africans landed at 
Jamestown (Virginia, USA) and were bought as enslaved workers (Bertocchi 2016). 

Despite the condemnation of slavery in the traditional sense, modern slavery still exists (Landman & 
Silverman 2019). One piece of evidence is that the UN sustainable goal 8.7 emphasizes eradicating 
forced labor and modern slavery by 2030. Forty million people are estimated to be living as slaves in 
some form around the world (Nolan & Boersma 2019). Modern slavery takes many forms, including 
labor-, domestic servitude, sexual and criminal exploitation (O'Connell Davidson, 2013; Broad & 
Turnbull, 2019). According to the WalkFree Foundation, which fights for eradicating modern slavery, 
modern slavery “refers to situations of exploitation that a person cannot refuse or leave because of 
threats, violence, coercion, deception, and/or abuse of power” (n.p.). 

The causes of modern-day slavery are varied and controversial. Inequalities, economic globalization, 
armed conflict, regional differentiation (Manzo 2005; Domar 2017) are believed to be among the leading 
causes. Taking action in any form is the main solution offered to end slavery and injustice to exploited 
people. 

In our century, when the UN Sustainable Development Goals have been developed “to secure a 
sustainable, peaceful, prosperous and equitable life on earth, for everyone now and in the future” 
(United Nations 2015), university students, too, are expected to be well-informed about social justice 
issues. This includes the concept of slavery, both modern and traditional. This knowledge should enable 
them to better identify and address it as future employees, employers, and active members of their 
societies. For the students to become “active agents of change and social justice” (Hackman 2005, 105), 
providing content alone as a source of information is insufficient. The students need to be equipped with 
the ability to use critical analysis. Hackman gives the example of individuals in the US who have known 
about the manifestations of racism but have not managed to make changes on "the deepest of levels" 
(105). For this change to happen, students need to gain information from multiple sources, have open 
minds, analyze the effects of power and oppression, and look for alternatives. Since the eradication of 
slavery is one of the missions of social justice, modern classes from school to university should help 
clarify its definition and negative impacts. This is the main reason for providing the correct information 
and improving students’ ability to think critically. Comparing and contrasting the present with the past 
may shed light on today's situation and help citizens better determine what steps can be taken next to 
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eradicate slavery (Bravo 2007, 2011). This is one of the reasons that developing critical thinking is 
essential in modern education. 


Higher Education Mission in the Twenty-first Century 

In an article on the roles that US universities should play in promoting democracy, Harkavy (2006) 
argues that universities should focus on educating students to be responsible citizens who try to solve 
real-life problems both locally and globally. He proposes that universities should be involved in making 
“university-assisted community schools” that can eventually lead to establishing “democratic Good 
Societies in the twenty-first century” (34). This argument means that universities, too, should be ready 
and committed to addressing social justice at micro and macro levels. As Wade, Anderson Bean, and 
Teixeira-Poit (2019) put it, addressing social justice at universities is a vital part of university education 
and, “Achieving equity in society means addressing the root causes of the barriers that create and 
sustain inequalities. Although aspects of inclusion and inequality remain divisive and controversial, the 
truth is, having a social justice perspective is vital to classroom and campus success” (1). 


Critical Thinking and Education 

Critical thinking is a core competency to develop in modern education. It is usually included in the 
expected learning outcomes of university students across nations (Lloyd & Bahr 2010; Wardani et al. 
2018; Erikson & Erikson 2019). Even though the definitions of critical thinking are slightly varied, terms 
such as reasoning, analyzing, synthesizing, interpreting, judging, and evaluating are commonly used 
when characterizing it (Lai, 2011; Moore 2013; Larsson 2017). For instance, Binkley et al. (2012) have 
categorized the twenty-first-century goals of learning into four main groups: ways of thinking, working, 
tools and working, and living in the world. They believe each category should be assessed based on the 
students’ level of knowledge, skills, and attitudes/values/ethics (KSAVE). Learning to think 
systematically, having effective reasoning, and being able to articulate problems are among the 
requirements of this model and should be taught and assessed. 

Moreover, the findings of a study conducted by APA, as Liu et al. (2014) report, are very similar to 
KSAVE. Interpretation, analysis, evaluation, inference and explanation, and self-regulation are believed 
to be the cognitive dimensions of critical thinking. In short, critical thinking can lead to evaluating 
acquired information and applying it to better understand a situation or solve a problem and may lead 
to students better performing in their jobs after graduation. 


Reading Comprehension and Critical Thinking 

Effective reading comprehension activities are among the many ways educators can assess students’ 
ability to explore, analyze and make relevant judgments. Therefore, reading comprehension and critical 
thinking go hand in hand, as they both contribute to better understanding and reflection. If we agree 
that critical thinking is “a means to activate or construct schema” (Aloqaili 2011), then reading it can 
contribute to “filling in the missing connections between the surface structure fragments of the text by 
recourse to content and knowledge about the world” (35-36). Unfortunately, several studies conducted 
in recent years indicate that some university students with different backgrounds and living in different 
countries have difficulty understanding what they read (Bharuthram 2012; de-la-Pefia & Luque-Rojas 
2021). Lacking the competencies required for reading comprehension makes “coping with academic and 
personal situations challenging” (de-la-Pefia & Luque-Rojas 2021, 1) and hinders the students’ autonomy 
in education. 

Educators can and should guide students in the process, as readers need to make the connection 
between what they read and their schemata. Responsive reading instruction and assessment of reading 
in post-modern education acknowledge the role of readers as active participants—their prior knowledge 
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and experiences matter (Toppel 2015). And as Guppy & Hughes (1999) put it, “reading involves not only 
‘reading the lines,’ but also ‘reading between the lines’ and ‘reading beyond the lines’” (1). 

Identifying cognitive constructs is an essential step in processing information while reading. However, 
along with the gained knowledge from the reading material, each person’s socio-cultural perspectives 
are essential to better understanding the message (McVee et al. 2005). Therefore, readers’ prior 
experience, interactions with the world, and interpretation of the message are vital to comprehending 
what has been read and how the retrieved information is used. 

The schema that our students were expected to have was about slavery, and they needed to critically 
evaluate it and compare it to the world as they know it. They needed to read a passage on modern 
slavery and then think critically, read between the lines, and use the information to better analyze 
slavery and its place in history and the world around them. Many could successfully do that; however, as 
this paper will show, some could not. The current study is an example of how we, as educators, should 
carefully examine the findings that emerge from a reading comprehension examination and use those to 
better guide our teaching and our students. 


Theoretical Framework 

Constructivism and social constructivism, being among the main trends of modern education, 
encourage teachers to assist their students in observing, interacting, and reflecting to make changes in 
their lives and societies. Teachers are supposed to be the external scaffold and learners, through 
reflection and self-monitoring, are the internal scaffolding (Kaufman 2004) and, therefore, are not 
passive recipients of knowledge. Building the students’ cognitive potential is important. University 
students in post-modern classes construct their identities on an ongoing basis (Kumaravadivelu 2012). In 
any educational environment built on theories of social constructivism, equipping students to think 
critically to lead them towards making inferences relevant to their context is critical. In Paulo Freire’s 
words (1972), “liberating education consists of acts of cognition, not transferrals of information” (60). 
The current study is built on the assumption that realities may have different interpretations (Cohen et 
al. 2007) and that people construct their world based on their schemata and situations (Pring 2000). 
Through quality education, students can be guided to make the right judgments and inferences, and this 
is particularly important to help achieve social justice and have better life qualities. Moreover, as 
Harkvay (2006) has put it, to have a democratic society, universities should educate knowledgeable and 
responsible citizens; therefore, their education matters. 


Methodology and Study Context 


Context 

Eswatini is a small country with a relatively large number of university students. In the Faculty of 
Agriculture of the University of Eswatini alone, 535 first-year students had registered for the Academic 
Communications Skills (ACS) module in the 2020-2021 academic year. The course content is similar to 
the English for Academic Purposes (EAP) modules, with academic reading and writing being the main 
topics to cover. In the year 2020-2021, like most classes around the world, teaching and learning were 
mainly done online; however, students had a paper-based final ACS examination on campus. 

In the 2020-2021 academic year, one section of the final examination of the Academic 
Communication Skills (ACS) module was devoted to reading comprehension. The passage had been 
extracted from the Guardian Unlimited (May 12, 1999) and was adapted from Disposable People written 
by K. Bales (1990). It was about modern slavery. It provided examples of how people are misguided and 
earn little but provide high profits for their so-called employers. A part of the passage is how a 
grandmother had been misled and coaxed into sending her granddaughter to take care of some children 
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in a wealthy family, convinced that she would have a better future. The promises had not been kept at 
all, and the girl had been mistreated. Within the passage, the writer commented on this story and 
contrasted it with the traditional meaning of a slave, saying, 


The average slave in Mississippi in 1850 cost about $60,000 in today's money, and profits fluctuated 
around the 5% mark. The slave was an asset to be looked after and bred, an investment that could 
generate years of labor. This meant a long-term relationship and a certain level of care. Today, a slave is 
not worth keeping longer than is absolutely necessary. 


Among the reading comprehension questions and in the hope that some higher-order thinking would 
also be assessed, the students were asked the following question: “The author uses the word ‘slaves’ 
throughout the passage. Explain the difference between the traditional meaning of the word slave with 
how it is used in the passage.” In this case, the assumption was that the students’ background 
knowledge would contribute to their ability to answer the question. 

One of the expected answers was that in the past, the majority of the slaves were Black; however, 
now, they could be of different races and ethnicities. Another assumed answer was that slavery in the 
past was forced on people; however, as this particular passage also suggests, modern slaves might 
voluntarily and, due to certain hardships in life, choose to be exploited financially or might be 
misinformed about where they are going and for what purpose. Many are not kidnapped. They might 
initially assume that they would be receiving some benefits that they did not have when they agreed to 
be exploited, or the situation they were in was so intolerable that they preferred to escape no matter 
what the new circumstances would be. Several students, though, had very different responses. They had 
taken a sentence out of the passage without considering the whole text and provided that as the answer 
to the question. 


Research Design and Sampling Method 

Our research was qualitative and exploratory. We chose purposive sampling, taking the participants 
whose responses were ‘surprising’ as our study group. Those responses that were very different from 
the expected answers to the question in mind were deliberately selected to provide the information that 
would emerge only from them (Maxwell 2012). 


Research Questions 

The ‘surprising’ responses given by the 76 study participants inspired us to take a closer look at our 
students’ interpretation of the concept of slavery and review our students’ ability to read and think 
critically. 

Accordingly, the following questions emerged: 

Q 1: Which student answers are different from the ones expected by those setting the examination 
questions? 

Q 2: How should teachers ensure a better understanding of the concept of slavery as one 
representation of other social justice issues? 


Participants 

Out of 535 students registered in the classes, 507 first-year students from the Faculty of Agriculture 
took part in the end-of-year written examination. In one of the questions, they were asked to compare 
modern and traditional slavery inspired by the passage they had read. Seventy-six gave answers that we 
found rather unexpected. 
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Procedure 

All examination scripts were read. The scripts with ‘surprising’ answers were set aside. These were 
then read a second time to identify how different they were from the ‘expected’ answers. Discourse 
analysis was used to identify different themes, as discussed in the findings section of this paper. 


Data Collection Instruments 
The participants’ examination scripts were our primary research documents. 


Data Analysis and Findings 

As mentioned earlier, studying the students’ answers to the final reading comprehension questions 
suggested that some of the students’ responses to the question on comparing traditional and modern 
slavery were unexpected. As expected, the analysis of the papers led to two main themes (students’ 
understanding of traditional and modern slavery), and each theme had several sub-themes. 


The Students’ Thoughts on Traditional Slavery 

Several themes on traditional slavery emerged from studying the sample papers. One of the most 
prevalent assumptions the students had was that slaves were taken care of by their owners in the past. 
For example, student A wrote: 


“The people (i.e., slaves) were taken care of. They were bred and looked after in the past.” 


Some students, including students E and F, thought that slaves were paid salaries, and some even 
believed that slaves were satisfied. Student E wrote: 


“Traditionally a slave is someone who has to work to serve another person willingly under 
comfortable conditions.” 


And according to student F: 
“Slaves were given food, shelter, and clothing in return for their work.” 


Some other students argued that slaves were legally owned and/or were investments for their 
owners. Students C, for example, said that, 


“Slavery is an inhumane and terrible practice in the modern world, while in the past, it was an 
investment for the slave owner.” 


And similarly, student D explained that, 


“Traditionally, slaves were bought at a reasonable price as an investment, and both slave and 
slave owner had responsibilities towards each other.” 


And student C went as far as saying that the slave master legally owned the slave. 
These students seemed to have accepted that owning slaves was the right given to slave masters, and 


they did not think that owning a human being was an issue of concern. Some had milder opinions 
looking at slave owners as the employers of the slaves. 
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Student F: “Traditionally, a slave is a person who is hired to do certain jobs like cleaning and 
gardening.” 


One said that they were given low salaries for their work. 
Another thought that emerged from the exam papers was that slaves were criminals and being a 
slave was a part of their punishment, or they had been defeated in a war. 


Table 1: the most common unexpected answers that the population under study provided regarding their 
understanding of traditional slavery. 


The most common unexpected responses about traditional slavery Number of students 


In the past slaves had a good life or a better life compared to modern slaves. | 24 
Slaves were taken care of in the past 


Slaves earned money, but not a lot. 8 
They were well fed. They had good shelter. 


Slaves were legally owned. 6 


Slave owners had a higher status than the slaves. 5 
Slave owners got slaves because of their wrongdoing. 

The crimes of the slaves were the reason some people were slaves. 

Slaves were taken during wars. 


As Table 1 also illustrates, the most common answer was that slaves were taken care of in the past as 
they would, later, be sold. Some thought that they were legally owned and that their owners had a high 
status, or that slaves were criminals and being a slave was their punishment, or they had been abducted 
during wars. In summary, and as can be inferred from the sample responses, these students did not 
necessarily think that traditional slavery was something to despise or at least frown upon. 


Students’ Thoughts on Modern Slavery 

In the 76 papers of the students whose exams we have studied, the main argument is that in modern 
times an enslaved person is anyone who is mistreated, and from the tone of many of the responses to 
the question, it can be inferred that they think that rich people are the root of the problem. Student F 
said: 


“Most kids who are being vulnerable become slaves, being promised better lives by those who 
are rich.” 


Student D also has the same opinion and says: 


“We work hard and earn very little, so we are always dependent financially. This is slavery.” 
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Some students think modern slavery is equal to parents and relatives exploiting their children. One 
student argues that only people living in rural areas are enslaved, and another believes that modern 
slaves help out with the household and are not paid. 

Overall, many of the interpretations and explanations of the sample group lacked depth or were 
incomplete. It seemed that some of the responses, such as the ones about parents or rich people, might 
have been articulated out of anger or frustration. 


Table 2: The most common unexpected answers about modern slavery 


The most common responses about modern slavery Number of 
students 


Modern slavery means being treated unfairly by the wealthy/ being exploited by 
the rich. 


Parents and relatives turn their children into slaves by abusing them or not letting 
them have education. 


Being paid minimum wage or low salaries despite working hard is what modern 
slavery is. 


The most common words used by almost all the respondents in defining modern slavery were 
‘exploitation’ and ‘being taken advantage of.’ On the other hand, the most common words used to 
describe the slaves are ‘being poor’ and ‘vulnerable.’ Many are under the impression that anybody who 
is poor and works for a more affluent person is being exploited and a slave. 

Altogether, 76 papers out of 507 suggest that almost one out of six students studying ACS had a 
misunderstanding or an incomplete view of slavery. 


Discussion 

The current study suggests that many first-year university students at the University of Eswatini had a 
very different understanding of modern and traditional slavery concepts compared to what was 
expected. This difference was revealed after the students sat a reading comprehension exam and 
answered a question regarding what they assumed to be the difference between the two groups. In this 
section, first, we look at the content of the school lessons regarding the topic of slavery. This allows us to 
provide tentative answers as to why the knowledge we expected the first-year university students to 
have is not that common. Then, our discussion goes into two different directions: our interpretation of 
why the students answered the way they did and how important it is for social justice to be addressed 
even at higher education institutions. Throughout this section, we also discuss how our findings compare 
with the available literature. 


Content and Importance of School Lessons 

Many students who start university studies have taken History as one of their subjects in high school. 
While at the level of the Junior Certificate (Forms 1 to 3), the focus is on the history of Southern Africa 
and Eswatini, the curriculum of the later years (Forms 4 and 5) concentrates on twentieth-century world 
history (History Syllabus, Eswatini General Certificate of Secondary Education, Examinations Council of 
Eswatini, 2020). In the second topic of that particular History program, the League of Nations is analyzed 
from various angles, namely the aims, organization, membership, and powers of the League, the League 
in action in the 1920s, the impact of the Depression on international relations, the League in action in 
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the 1930s, the League and disarmament, and the last subtopic—of particular interest to our paper—the 
work of the League on refugees, health, drugs, and slavery. With this last subtopic on the History 
teaching and learning agenda, it can be expected that youngsters having gone through the curriculum 
have a basic understanding of the meaning and content of slavery. The examiners at the university had 
assumed that if the students had studied the topic at school, they would have some sound knowledge 
about it. They had also assumed that school is the place that nurtures students’ critical thinking and 
knowledge of the world, and the university would build upon those skills and knowledge. The school in 
Eswatini had developed this knowledge for many but had failed some. Other countries, such as Australia, 
also emphasize the role of schools in educating pupils from a very young age to be better citizens in the 
future. According to Harrison and Greenfield (2011, 65), teachers at primary schools in Australia are 
required to “embed aboriginal perspectives” into their daily lessons. Indigenous people are active 
members of Australian society, and their knowledge and insight matter. What Harrison and Greenfield’s 
study identified was that many teachers lacked the confidence to teach those perspectives on a daily 
basis. To solve the problem, many of the principals require the teachers to receive some additional 
training and encourage them to work closely with indigenous parents, which again demonstrates that 
the effective practice of a cultural issue needs a good curriculum and well-trained teachers. 

Another study that highlighted the importance of effective schools was conducted in South Africa in 
2001. When the study was conducted, Black schools, especially, in South Africa, needed a new culture of 
learning and teaching to encourage the students to stay at school and take their education more 
seriously. Among the aims of this culture was promoting creative and critical thinking and fostering 
“attitudes and values that are compatible with the ongoing transformation of society” (Lethoko et al. 
2001, 311). 

Both of the above studies highlight the importance given to school education. Regarding the fact that 
knowing about social justice issues in any form can help shape the thoughts and actions of the students, 
the success of schools in promoting this understanding is essential. As discussed earlier, Harkvay (2006) 
believes that modern American universities need to promote citizenship and social justice to pave the 
way for a democratic society. We believe his thoughts apply to all educational institutions around the 
world. He argues that the university-community-school partnership is vital in reaching the goal. His 
experience suggests that schools and universities should work closely to prepare the curriculum, 
research, and complement each other’s work. 

Based on the responses of our students to the question on the meaning of slavery, and studying 
some similar studies, we are now convinced that Harkvay’s proposed model will work very well in our 
context as well, and the basis of this social justice-related knowledge should have been the content of 
school lessons. The twenty-first-century universities working closely with the schools and the community 
can make reaching the goals of modern education less challenging. 

At the same time, at universities, we are also responsible for building upon the students’ background 
knowledge and creating new knowledge. As Shulman (2003) suggests, the goal of the university should 
be to promote “knowledge” and “wisdom.” 


Reasons for Unexpected Answers 

A closer look at the responses suggests there may be different reasons for these ‘unexpected 
answers.’ One interpretation, as discussed above, can be that the students lacked the proper schema. 
Furthermore, an assumption for this lack of prior knowledge can be that they had been misinformed at 
school. This interpretation can be rather suspicious given the past experiences of many African continent 
countries, and if it is the case, it gives some room for concern. Besides, exploring the content of the 
school material suggests that very little was shared at the high school level (and nothing before that) on 
the exact meaning and impact of slavery. This is also something to think about. 
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In the case of our students’ responses to the question regarding slavery, the assumption was that the 
students’ schema and their background knowledge would help them answer the question; however, the 
responses of a few suggested otherwise. Nevertheless, learning the students’ schema and guiding them 
to think critically about the environment around them can help students reach the wisdom expected 
from them. Moreover, learning about their schema can be as easy as paying attention to the students’ 
responses to a reading comprehension question. 

Another simple interpretation can be that the test question had not been formed in a way that would 
make students reflect. More than 400 students were able to provide reasonable or what, according to 
their teachers, were expected answers to the question; therefore, it is unlikely that the question had 
been designed poorly. The question had, of course, been designed based on the assumption that the 
students had the proper background knowledge. If they did not, this could have been one of the roots of 
the problem. 

The way the same students answered the question could also be a sign that they did not think 
critically and were only answering the question without in-depth looking at the text or reflecting on their 
own knowledge and even common sense. This reason, we believe, is the most likely of all and suggests 
that our teaching method should be revised to encourage the students to value thinking critically. Even if 
we assume that some of our students had not developed the schema at school, we still expected them 
to be able to read between the lines. When the passage mentioned that the enslaved person was an 
investment for the enslaver, this did not mean that the enslaved person was taken care of. The fact that 
a human being was owned by another should be enough to illustrate the injustice. 

At the same time, comparing what our small study has led us to believe with McVee et al. (2005) 
perspective of schema, and the importance of teachers’ paying attention to culture and sociocultural 
interactions in inferring the meaning of the reading texts, becomes even more perceptible. They wrote: 


If we think of a schema as embodied and not just in the head, it becomes clear that patterns of 
enactment and ways of engaging the world shape our interpretation of cultural activity and are shaped 
by cultural activity. This requires very different ways of thinking about teaching and learning. Not only 
must teachers scaffold and model for students, but they must also be cognizant of the role of schemas 
as embodied social and cultural constructs that mediate students’ learning. (550) 


One might also argue that the students had simply been careless and had not given their answers 
enough thought. Provided that this is the case, then we as their educators need to revisit our teaching. 
Social justice is not a topic to be taken lightly. Therefore, we need to highlight its importance in our 
classes. The necessity of including social justice issues in education (Wade et al. 2019) and language 
teaching has been highlighted more than ever in recent years; therefore, discussing issues such as 
slavery, and assisting students to understand the delicacy and criticality of the situation some people are 
in, is essential. 


All in all, it is not yet possible to definitely state what the reasons were behind the students’ answers. 
What clearly, and most surprisingly, appears from their responses is that those competencies and skills 
educators expect from university students—basic knowledge on important topics such as slavery and 
basic critical thinking skills—are not necessarily in place for all. In this particular case, the definition of 
slavery is blurred for one in every six of the students whose papers we checked. They either have an 
incomplete understanding of the concept of slavery, thinking, for example, that being paid minimum 
wage is equal to slavery, or some assume that only the wealthy treat people like slaves or that parents 
enslave their children by mistreating them. Moreover, many of our students seem to think that some 
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people’s experiences (modern slaves) are far more devastating than what the traditional enslaved 
people experienced. The reasons they think the way they do may also be worth studying. 

All in all, relatively few studies have touched upon using reading comprehension questions to better 
understand the students’ thoughts and pave the way for gaining a better insight into the students’ 
thoughts. The ideas articulated here are in harmony with the findings of some other studies that indicate 
that reading comprehension is necessary for student success in education and life, and it can be 
achieved by promoting critical thinking. “Every act of comprehension involves one’s knowledge of the 
world as well” (Anderson, 1977, 369). 


Conclusion 

In this paper, we intended to explore the possible reasons for a series of highly unexpected answers 
observed in a first-year university examination. The Academic Communication Skills end-of-year 
examination paper required students to use their critical thinking skills in a reading comprehension task. 
The text discussed the concept of slavery and its contemporary interpretation. Some students 
interpreted traditional slavery as something entirely positive (enslaved people worked willingly for an 
enslaver, benefitted from that, and were taken care of) and were unable to adequately compare 
modern-day slavery to the inhumane treatment traditional slavery first and foremost was. As educators, 
we need to pay attention to such ‘misinterpretations’ and find ways to enhance students’ critical 
thinking skills. This must be one of our priorities if we want to turn our learners into twenty-first-century 
citizens who work towards eradicating social injustices worldwide. Reading comprehension activities can 
contribute to reaching this aim. 


Limitations to the Study and Suggestions for Further Research 

Since the exam was taken during the COVID-19 pandemic, gaining access to at least some of the 
students whose papers we looked at and seeking the reasons for their answers immediately after the 
exam was not possible. 

Additional research should be undertaken on the alignment between reading activities and important 
cultural, historical, and societal topics. It is essential to ascertain students’ prior knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes before setting formative and summative assessment activities. 
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